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nent, productive to unproductive, and so on (p. 221 ff.), reason act- 
ing throughout as the principle of preference and organization (p. 
224) and the outcome being an organically valued world and a moral, 
because controlled and adapted and harmonious, individual. The 
process, moreover, is seen not as different but as only more efficient 
and more productive, as well as at once more complex and more 
comprehensive, when it is recognized that "no values can be real- 
ized by individuals in isolation" and when accordingly due atten- 
tion is given to the part of society (Chapter VIII.). 

But, not to attempt further exposition, it is interesting to find 
that Professor Everett handles all the old time issues of intuitionism 
and empiricism, indeterminism and determinism, dualism, pluralism 
and monism, very much as he has handled that of hedonism and per- 
fectionism. All of these, representing so many abstractions from 
experience and having each one some justification, but being in no 
instance exhaustive, are indications, in the form of isms, of condi- 
tions which always have to be reckoned with, but any one of them 
taken abstractly and given finality, is taken too seriously. Everett, 
then, does reckon with them, but does not take them too seriously. 
Notably, to give an example, he reckons with monism, but in discuss- 
ing the problem of evil and the worth of human ideals he does not 
take monism too seriously and so, while giving value to its super- 
humanism (p. 419), is nevertheless quite able to say (p. 419), what 
very well marks the spirit and character throughout his book, that 
there is "sufficient justification" of human values and ideals "in 
ity," again (p. 420) "is established in and through our experience." 
the fact that they do enrich and ennoble man's life." "Their valid- 

Alfbed H. Lloyd. 

University or Michigan. 

Economic Problems of Peace after War. (Second Series.) W. R. 

Scott. Cambridge University Press. 1918. Pp. xii + 139. 

This publication is based on the second course of the H. Stanley 
Jevons Lectures at University College, London, delivered in 1918 by 
the Adam Smith Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Glasgow. With a foresight that was almost as characteristic as it 
was commendable, British statesmen and students of public affairs 
long before peace was definitely in sight, gave attention to the serious 
problems of economic adjustment after the war, just as in the 
midst of hostilities they were bending every effort to enlist all avail- 
able economic forces for the country's service in warfare. 

Economic problems following a great modern war are of two 
kinds. One kind relates to the readjustment necessary to divert pro- 
duction from a war to a peace basis. These problems, while of press- 
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ing importance, are necessarily acute only during the period of tran- 
sition from war to a full peace organization. The other kind are the 
deeper and farther-reaching economic problems which, while not 
necessarily new in all their elements, take on, because of the very 
fact of war and of its consequences in the various phases of social 
life, new aspects, and, perhaps, an entirely new character, which 
makes it necessary to recast old conclusions and to devise new 
remedies. 

Professor Scott dealt in his lectures with these more permanent 
and more broadly significant economic problems. A catalogue of 
their titles will suffice to disclose the scope of his studies: Mare 
Liberum ; Aer Clausus ? A League of Nations and Commercial Pol- 
icy, The Financial Burden of To-day and To-morrow, Conscription 
or Proscription of Capital, The Period of Financial Transition, Ten 
Years Later. In discussing these broad topics, Professor Scott put 
emphasis on what were, to him, the durable underlying principles. 
Consequently it would avail little to try to summarize briefly his 
viewpoint and his conclusions. It will be enough to say that his out- 
look is that of an intelligent, able, forward-looking liberal. He de- 
livered his lectures, however, before Bolshevism threatened a com- 
plete overthrow of the existing social order, and so great are bound 
to be the results of Bolshevism and of other types of revolutionary 
economic readjustment, that, read from the present-day point of 
view, Professor Scott's lectures seem strangely concerned with a so- 
cial order already passed away. Nevertheless, all who may be in- 
terested in reflecting upon the economic problems of the future will 
find that notwithstanding an inevitable British viewpoint, Professor 
Scott's finished and well balanced lectures supply many helpful and 
stimulating suggestions. 

E. E. Aggeh. 

Columbia University. 
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